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CLASSROOM METHODS AND DEVICES 



Adaptation of Regular School Subjects to the Needs of 
Prevocational Boys' 

A series of brief articles will be prepared for the readers 
of the Elementary School Journal which will be descriptive of the 
material and methods employed in presenting ordinary school 
subjects to boys of about fourteen years of age in the upper ele- 
mentary grades who have but meager prospects of entering high 
school at a reasonable age, or possibly of even completing the work 
of the grades. 

Several cities have developed "prevocational" work as a part 
of the school system, and, while such work varies in organization 
and content, a common purpose and similar methods are found in 
all these examples. As the term "prevocational" has come to 
have a commonly accepted meaning in these cities, and as it is 
rapidly coming into use elsewhere, it has been employed in the 
title of this series and will be defined or discussed later. 

It is believed that the material presented in these articles will 
be valuable not only to teachers of prevocational classes, but as well 
to teachers in the elementary grades of those schools where no 
special provisions are made for the pupils who are failing in the 
usual school work, or who are apparently hopelessly behind grade, 
or are certainly out of harmony with the aims and methods of 
so-called "general" education. Since prevocational work is almost 
invariably given for the benefit of such children, doubtless many 
teachers in the elementary schools will be glad to learn of some of 
the concrete material which the special schools are utilizing in 
teaching the so-called "regular" school subjects, as, for example, 
reading, history, civics, hygiene, elementary science, arithmetic, 
and manual work. 

' This paper introduces a series of reports of material employed with an industrial 
class of boys. It seems necessary to precede the statement of concrete material by 
some general definitions. 
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In order to help in organizing such material, the University 
of Chicago has conducted, for more than two years, an experimental 
" industrial class." It is not the purpose of these articles to describe 
this experiment in detail, but the material presented has been 
worked out either in this class or by the teachers who have given 
the instruction in it, most of whom have had valuable experience 
in other schools. 

Subsequent articles will appear monthly and each will take up 
in detail some one school subject, setting forth the methods which 
have been found to be measurably successful, the object which has 
been paramount in presenting the subject, some of the concrete 
material which has been used and reference to sources of other 
similar material, and some estimate of the efficacy of the work in 
inciting the boys to genuine intellectual effort. The present article 
merely seeks to furnish a setting for the more concrete studies to 
follow by discussing in a general way the meaning of the term 
"prevocational," the purpose of establishing such work in the ele- 
mentary grades, and the more prominent characteristics of the 
pupils to whom the work is usually given. 

That the term "prevocational" needs some explanation is 
evident to anyone who sees in how many different ways it has been 
used. It is not possible to give an exact definition which will 
accurately describe the characteristics of the school work which is 
now being done under that name, but these characteristics them- 
selves may be noted as this series of articles progresses. It is 
desirable however, at this time, to trace the evolution of the word 
during the five or six years of its existence. 

Perhaps some clearer understanding of the term can be gained 
by reflecting on the nature of a prelegal or premedical course as 
offered in a university. Such courses are intended to.be as mark- 
edly cultural as any other college work, but are expected to give 
the kind of cultural training which will furnish the best foundation 
for the subsequent legal or medical course. There is recognition 
of the fact that of two subjects which are equally cultural one may 
have more practical value than the other for certain individuals. 

In much the same way prevocational work is intended to be as 
cultural and as inspirational as any of the regular school work 
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for the children to whom it is given, but it is believed to be more 
valuable as a preparation for the occupational experiences of these 
children, most of whom enter "vocations" at an early age. 

While it must be admitted that professional education is 
"vocational" education, the term "vocational," as commonly 
used, refers to the education which prepares somewhat specifically 
for the humbler occupations, those which do not require an educa- 
tion of college grade. The occupations for which this humbler 
or non-professional vocational training was first given were generally 
industrial in their nature. For this reason "industrial education" 
was the term first used to designate all kinds of practical education 
for those who could not have or did not need a professional train- 
ing, but who, nevertheless, needed an educational preparation for 
the work which they would soon be called upon to do. The term 
"vocational education" came into prominence only after the term 
"industrial education" was seen to be too narrow to cover all the 
school activities carried on under that name. 

Thus "vocational education" refers to educational programs 
which contemplate school training of less than college grade and 
relate to the humbler vocations or occupations. Such training is, 
furthermore, intended for pupils fourteen years of age or over. 

With this conception of the meaning of the term "vocational," 
it becomes clear that "prevocational" simply means the type of 
general education which will lay a better foundation for the voca- 
tional courses than is commonly provided by the regular school 
work. While the term has sometimes been loosely used and has 
been made to apply to widely different courses of study, there can 
be no doubt that in recent years it has come to have a commonly 
accepted place in educational nomenclature. The work which is 
done under this name in a number of the large cities enables one 
to say without fear of contradiction that a prevocational course 
is a modification of the work commonly found in grades seven and 
eight, or possibly in grades six, seven, and eight, in order to make 
that work more vital and purposeful for three types of children. 
While these three types vary in their marked characteristics, they 
are alike in this, that they are predisposed to leave school at an 
early age. Again, while they desire to leave school for a variety 
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of reasons, one reason is practically common to all, namely, a 
distaste for school work as they know it. 

These three types comprise, first, concrete-minded children who 
are more easily stimulated by doing than by reading; second, 
pupils who have been seriously retarded because they have never 
been awakened; and third, those who are hopelessly behind grade 
for one or the other of the above reasons or because of incapacity. 

While it can be said truly that children selected for prevocational 
classes are "concrete minded," "seriously retarded," "anti-book," 
etc., the most pronounced thing about such children is that they 
are strongly individualistic and can never be grouped successfully 
under any narrowly limiting classifications. 

It has been customary to consider most of these children as 
somewhat subnormal. May it not be that our general school 
methods appeal to one rather commonplace type of mind, albeit 
a type which is wholly praiseworthy and of great value to society, 
in that it can be counted upon to react in a definite and pre- 
determined way to any given set of conditions or experiences, and 
that the boys for whom prevocational work is being urged, while 
different from the others, are nevertheless quite as normal, fre- 
quently more interesting, and possibly of even greater potential 
value to society at large if their energies are directed into the proper 
channels ? A study of these children may reveal such charming, 
lovable, human characteristics as to show that no reasonable effort 
on the part of society to save them for subsequent training and 
education is too great in the light of their potential worth. It 
is only as this human, personal element dominates prevocational 
work that such work fulfils its true mission. 

These children are individualistic and do not easily adjust 
themselves to the "system"; therefore the system must be adapted 
to the several individuals. These individuals need the fundamental 
"book subjects" as much as the others, and if the "bookish" way 
of teaching does not make it appeal strongly to these children the 
problem is to vitalize such work by devising other methods and by 
accepting new standards of attainment, not necessarily lower than, 
but at least different from, those by which school work is generally 
measured. 
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It is not so important that these children leam certain pre- 
scribed facts as it is that they gain a desire to learn something. 
What that something is does not matter so much in the beginning, 
and so more attention is given to developing individual differences 
than to securing uniformity. 

It is not necessary that all become interested in the same studies, 
but it is fundamentally important that each becomes intellectually 
active — vitally and dynamically interested — in some of the school 
work; so much interested that the whole scheme of education 
takes on a new meaning and becomes a genuine pleasure. 

In the experimental industrial class referred to above, the boys 
attended school during the whole summer seven and one-half 
hours daily. Some of the parents expressed a doubt as to whether 
the work could be really valuable because the boys liked it so well. 
It must be confessed that teachers sometimes have the belief that 
school work should be filled with hard, unpleasant drudgery if it 
is to be truly educational, a belief which is evidently shared by 
children of the prevocational type and one which has led most of 
them to decide that school is to be avoided and attendance to be 
discontinued as early as possible. 

The purpose of giving prevocational training to such children, 
therefore, is always dual. It prolongs their school life and it also 
fits them somewhat better to meet the conditions of occupational 
life provided they enter it, as they commonly do, before seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the establishment of 
prevocational work is merely one of the features of the great social 
movement toward universal education. Perhaps the final outcome 
of this movement may be the opening of our palatial high schools 
throughout the country, not only to the small minority who are 
now receiving the benefits of the opportunities there afforded, but 
to the vast majority of boys and girls of high-school age, many of 
whom are hopelessly stranded in the grades. It may be that we 
shall come to see that what we have considered our high standards 
of admission to the people's high schools are really evidences of 
the relentlessness with which we have excluded from the beneficent 
influence of these institutions the very children who need it most. 
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When our high schools shall become democratized it may well be 
that prevocational work will pass off the stage, and that the term 
will no longer have its present significance. At this time, however, 
"prevocational" must stand for a symbol of liberality in providing, 
either in our upper elementary grades or in our high schools, appro- 
priate types of educational activity for all children and for a promise 
that such work will be administered in a spirit of impartial sym- 
pathy. Such a procedure will be of untold benefit to the future 
industrial workers of the country, and, when we shall have ceased 
to prate of the dignity of work and shall have made provision for 
dignifying the workers by giving them an honored place in a truly 
democratic school system, we shall have done much more than 
advance the industrial interests of the United States; we shall have 
helped to make our schools mighty forces for social improvement, 
which they can never be to the same extent under the educational 
conditions which obtain very largely throughout the coimtry today. 

Frank M. Leavitt 



